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ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted to show how a teacher's 
training affects his or her attitudes toward teaching. Twelve 
statements dealing with various aspects of education in relation to 
subject and student oriented instruction were distributed to 15 
traditionally prepared teachers and 15 Teacher Corps prepared 
teachers. Each participant indicated in writing and verbally the 
extent of agreement or disagreement with the statement. Samples were 
stratified in order to determine patterns and areas of agreement and 
disagreement among teachers. Fisher's T-Table was used to correlate 
the differences between the two groups. Results indicated a 
significant difference between the two sample groups. Implications, 
recommendations, and conclusions are presented. Research material and 
an 8-item bibliography are included. (MJM) 
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purpose: cf study 

The purpose of this study was to; l) investigate and 
identify the various attitudes traditionally prepared and 
Teacher Corps prepared teachers have in regard to subject 
oriented instruction and student oriented instruction, 

2) collect and analyze data regarding the attitudes of the 
two groups, 3) make recommendations concerning teacher 
attitudes toward student and subject oriented instruction. 

This study was conducted to show hoiu a teacher's train- 
ing affects his or her attitudes toward teaching. It was 
also hoped that this study would prove helpful in understanding 
and improving teacher preparation. 
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PROCEDURE 

Twelve statements (see Page 15) dealing with various 
aspects of education in relation to subject and student 
oriented instruction was distributed to a sample of fifteen 
traditionally prepared teachers and fifteen Teacher Corps 
prepared teachers, all of whom taught in the Philadelphia 
School District. Each Teacher in the tu/o groups had to re- 
act to each item on the sample in writing and then orally. 

The reaction to each iten indicated whether a teacher 
agreed or disagreed with a given statement and the extent 
to which a teacher agreed or disagreed. Conferences were 
held with the teachers to have them express their views and 

I feelings about each item. 

! 

| In order to analyze responses effectively, all samples 

i 

were stratified in order to determine patterns and areas of 
agreement and disagreement among the teachers. Also, Fisher’s 
T-Table was used to correlate the differences between the 

1 

I 

two groups. 

All responses cantered around the basic generalization 

! 

I of whether th9 teacher should adjust and relate content material 

j to the ability and interest level of the child or whether pupils 

| should adjust to the level and interest of the subject material 

» 

' which the teacher presents. 
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The study rev9aled that there was a significant difference 
between the two uncorrelated samples with regards to teacher 
attitudes toward subject oriented instruction and student orien- 
ted instruction. This difference was indicated through: 
l) a statement response sheet completed by the two groups 
of teachers, 2) individual conferences with both groups and 
3 ) computation of the difference between the means of the two 
groups by using Fisher's T-Table. 

It was found that a majority of the traditionally pre- 
pared teachers felt that they should select instructional 
sub ject-m3tter to teach regardless of the interests of students. 
However, most traditionally prepared teachers saw the need for 
student reactions to hew they taught their subject-matter. In 
oral conferences, traditionally prepared teachers rationalized 
their attitudes regarding students and subject oriented in- 
struction. A majority stated that as professional educators 
th9y had developed the skill, ability, and knowledge to plan 
and present subject material without pupil input, because the 
latter were not capable due to limit experiences. From this 
basic rationalization, the traditionally prepared teachers 
stressed the following views: 

1. Subject-matter should be developed and planned in 
advance for all pupils, and the teacher must state 
clearly what she expects of each student. 
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2. Schools must prepare pupils to deal with the social, 
economic and emotional problems of lif e » therefore 
the teacher based on his own experiences should select 
the kind of curriculum pupils should have. 

The majority of traditionally prepared teachers also 
felt that it was their function to give pupils information, 
but the responsibility for learning rested with the pupil 
and parents* 

Two thirds of the traditionally prepared teachers re- 
ported that their main objective was to develop the personality 
of students. During oral conferences it was found that tra- 
ditionally prepared teachers felt that personality development 
of pupils took place as pupils patterned their behavior after 
those of the teacher. 

A majority of Teacher Corps prepared teachers felt that 
the concept of child— centered education had created much 
of the controversy in education. They indicated that the 
interest and reactions of students should always influence 
what and hew a teacher selects and teaches subject-material. 
They indicated that a major function of teaching is student- 
teacher interaction through which values are developed and 
clarified. 

In oral conferences Teacher Corps teachers indicated the 
following attitudes: 

1. The content that a teacher selects for instruction 
should be flexible so that it follows the abilities 
and interests of pupils. 
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2* School is a part of the total life experiences of 

a pupil and there, instructor should consider and 

deal with the basic needs of pupils. 

Teacher Corps prepared teachers revealed that pupil-teacher 

planning should promote a healthy learning atmosphere where 
* 

the individual needs of pupils would be carefully observed. 

i 

They felt that this could not be done with subject-centered 
teaching. The differences in attitudes between the two groups 
was supported statistically through the use of Fisher T-Table 

t 

which indicated the following about the two groups: 

1. The difference between the means of the two groups 
• was 3.73. This indicated that the attitudes and 

feelings of the two groups differed significantly 
in regards to the items that they responded to. 

2. When the two groups were tested as two small corre- 
lated samples (two matched groups), it was found 
that an absolute value of T as large of 1.761 

(p-. 05) which indicated that the probability is 
5 in 100 (or 5/>) that an absolute value of T as 
large as 2.048 will occur on the basis of chance 
variations in sampling the two groups. 

In terms of Fisher’s T-Table, this means that there is 
a chance that 10^? of every 100 teachers sampled in each group 
will give us a probability that a value of T as large as the 
obtained value, or larger, could occur on the basis of chance 
variations when the two matched groups are sampled, and 5 % 
of every 100 teachers when the two grtxips are sampled as 
unmatched groups. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF STUDY 

The study indicates that there were basic differences 
in the two groups sampled. It seems that these differences 
in attitudes developed from a variety of sources. One of 
these is the different levels and kinds of preparation and 
training each group of teachers received. 

The traditionally prepared teachers in this study 
received their training from teacher’s colleges, all of 
which had a subject centered curriculum program. In these 
colleges stress was placad upon how well a teacher mastered 
and taught subject-content material. Those teachers took 
method courses which stressed the importance of the teacher 
being a dominant and authoritarian figure in the classroom, 
i In contrast, Teacher Corps teachers recaived a special 

i 

I kind of training in which they worked in the community, 

! 

school, and university to gain experiences and skills that 
would enable them to understand and provide for the needs 
! of pupils. An important ingredient in this training was 

team-work, where five or six teacher interns worked together 
! in using the total resources of the community, school, and 

i 

| university in order to develop their awareness and sensitivity 

to the basic needs of the different learning styles and 
interests of children. 

It seems therefore* that the major reason for the 
difference between the attitudes of traditionally trained 
teachers and Teacher Corps trainad teachers is the preparation 
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RESEARCH 



There has been a wealth of literature and research 
produced in the area of teacher attitudes concerning child- 
centered and subject-centered education. Past and current 
literature stress that the goals to positive learning are 
obtained through child-centered education. This kind of 
education is one in which the child is the focus point of 
• all planning and instruction. The child's interest, 

abilities and needs are incorporated into classroom in- 
struction so that steady progress and achievement can be 
gained. 

Studies by Rosenthal and Jacobson indicate that learning 
j is increased when teachers recognize and teach to the individual 

! needs of children, while in subject-centered instruction the 

teacher has little or no consciouseness of individual needs 
and sees therefore little or no gain in pupil achievement. 

The idea of child-centered education is supported by Robert 

I 

Anderson in his book, Teaching in a World of Chance , in which 

; i he states that a teachar who is sensitive to pupil needs and 

! 

! plans to these needs will meet greater success than a subject- 

t 

l 

minded teacher who sees pupils as a group at the same level 
i of development. William Kvaraceus, who has instructed 

and written about youth in urban areas, speaks very consistently 
of the need for teachers to be child conscious. He points out 
that subject conscious teachers usually illustrate an in- 
i 
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difference toward the feelings and needs of pupils, while 

the child-centered teacher builds the instruction around 

concepts of self-worth and achievement of pupils. Also, 

in Realities of the Urban Classroom . Alexander Hoore con- 

| 

eludes .through many concrete observations, that teachers must 
learn to plan through the needs of pupils in order to make 

i 

teaching more relevant and effective. 

Host educators agree that effective teacher training 
programs are those in which the teacher is allowed to 
evaluate | his own neads and also those of pupils. Morris 
Krugman states in the Schools and the Urban Crisis , that if 
wo continue to train teachers in the traditional way, mainly 
being aware of subject-matter, both teacher and student will 
continue to meet frustration. He stresses, therefore, that 
teacher training institutions must develop programs that allow 
the teacher to see, understand, and instruct each child as a 
person with feelings, attitudes, shills, and needs. This idea 
is also examined by William Kvarataus in his booh entitled 
Negro Self-Conceot . in which he makes a plea for teacher train- 
ing institutions to develop and guide teaching personalities 
as well as specific teaching skills. This illustrates that 
teachers must be aware of and capable of dealing with their 
own feelings before they can be successful in producing 
social and intellectual students. 
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Soma efforts have been made by a faw educators to 
develop programs for training taachers that aim for child- 

centsrad objectives. Most of thase programs attempt to use 

j 

a variety of personnel and resources in order to produce a 
different and more effective teacher. Training personnel may 

i 

include local community : people, university specialists, 
school staff members, agency and organizational personnel 
and school pupils. Scientific and innovative methods and 
techniques are used to develop positive and effective teach- 
ing styles. Th9 prime objective of many new teacher training 
programs is to produce teachers who are sensitive to and can 
plan for the needs of pupils. 
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RECOrWENDATICNS A COMCLUS ICH3 

The differences between traditionally prepared teachers 
and Teacher Corps teachers as pointed out by the result of the 
study seen to be based upon the preparation and training each 
■ received. Traditionally prepared teachers in the main were 

trained in programs that saw mastery of subject-matter as their 
prime objective, while teachers of Teacher Corps were prepared 
in a program that stressed and evaluated attitudes, needs, and 
interests of pupils. 

It seems, therefore, that in teaching training programs, 

/ 

more emphasis should be placed upon ths sensitivity of and planning 
for specific pupil needs* The inclusion of this objective in 
| educational courses and in-service training should do much to 

1 promote the idea of child-centered instruction* 

Basic teaching guides should be written so that they give 

» 

t 

| information at the various instruct - ional levels about the emo- 

tional, psychological, intellectual, social and physical devel- 
opment of children. 

Group and individual educational workshops, seminars and 
1 conferences should include community, university, school, and 

agency parsorinal, who have specific experiences, resources and 
information that is most useful in helping a teacher guide and 
direct his instruction to the needs and interests of children. 

Three major facets of a good teacher training program can 
be listed as the following: 

i 
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1. Tha development in teachers of a commitment 
to the individual worth oF each child and to 
that child’s growth and progress. 

2. Tha need of every teacher to learn every possible 
thing thore is to loarn about teaching. 

3. Teachers must be taught how to diversify their 
means for instructing pupils in order to meet 
individual needs. This includes using all of 
the available resources that can be obtained. 

These ideas or aims hopefully will produce teachers who value 
attitudes, feelings, abilities, and needs of themselves and 
their students. 

Finally, teachers become what they are trained to become 
i in precisely the same measure as other professionals in other 

" disciplines. Therefore, the school , university and community 

! 

render valuable service to pupils and teachers when they are 
included as an integral part of the total development of 
children. 
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Below are a number of statements which deal with various 
aspects of education. You are asked to be as candid as 
possible in responding to each item. Select your answers 
from the categories belo-.u and fill the appropriate number 
in the blank to the left of each statement. 

1. Strongly disagree 4. Slightly agree 

2. Disagrea 5. Agree 

3. Slightly disagree 6. Strongly agree 

______ 1. A teacher should direct most of his attention 

to his subject. 

_____ 2. A teacher is justified in giving more attention 

to those students interested in the subject. 

_____ 3. The interest of the students should not influence 

the content the teacher selects for instruction. 

_____ 4. The students in a class are always more important 

than any subject matter the teacher seeks to teach. 

_____ 5. If a teacher becomes involved too much with his 

students, he will tend to neglect his subject. 

___ 6. The concept of child centered education has created 

much of the confusion In education today. 

______ 7. The most essential characteristic desired of the 

really good teacher is that h9 be a master of his 
subject. 

______ 8. It is not a major function of the teacher to be- 

come concerned with the personality development 
of his students. 

_______ 9. A teacher should not allow student reactions to 

influence how he teaches his subject. 

______ 10. It is possible for a teacher who relates well to 

students to be just as effective as an agent of 
learning as is one who does not have this quality 
but who is a master of his subject. 

_______ 11. A teacher must be prepared to adjust his course of 

study to individuals. 

_____ 12. Lecturing is justified if the teacher feels this 

to be his most effective approach to teaching. 
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CONFERENCE QUESTIONS 



1. Should a teacher direct most oF his attention to his 
subject? 



2. Should a teacher give more attention to those students 
interested in the subject? 



3» Should the interests of students influence the content 
the teacher selects for instruction? 



4. Do you feel teachers neglect subject-natter when he be- 
comes involved too much with students? 



5» Has the concept of child-centered education created much 
of the confusion in education today? 



i 6. Should a major function of the teacher be developing the 

j personality of students? 



7. Should the interest and reaction of students influence 
the teachers instruction? 



B. Should the teacher adjust his instruction to individual 
needs? 
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